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COOPERATIVE RURAL HEALTH WORK OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1924.' 


By L. L. LumMspEN, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 


In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, the United States Public 
Health Service cooperated in demonstration projects in rural health 
work in 72 counties, or districts comparable to counties, in 16 States, 
as follows: 

Alabama.—Calhoun, Colbert, Franklin, Lauderdale, Limestone, 
Madison, Talladega, and Walker Counties. 

California.—San Joaquin district. 

Georgia.—Clarke, Decatur, Floyd, Glynn, Laurens, Miller, Semi- 
nole, and Walker Counties. 

Iowa.—Dubuque County. 

Kansas.—Cherokee County. 

Kentucky.—Mason County. 

Louisiana.—DeSoto and Washington Parishes. 

Massachusetts—Cape Cod district. 

Mississippi.—Harrison and Washington Counties. 

Missouri.—Dunklin, Gentry, Greene, New Madrid, Nodaway, 
Pettis, Polk, and St. Francois Counties. 

Montana.—Cascade and Lewis and Clark Counties. 

New Mexico.—Bernalillo, Chaves, Colfax, Eddy, McKinley, Santa 
Fe, Union, and Valencia Counties. 

North Carolina.—Edgecombe, Sampson, and Surry Counties. 

Oklahoma.—Ottawa County. 

Virginia.—Arlington, Caroline, Carroll, Charlotte, Chesterfield, 
Grayson, Greene, Greensville, Henry, Madison, Mathews, Nanse- 
mond, Prince Edward, Pulaski, Roanoke, Smyth, Spotsylvania, 
Stafford, and Wise Counties. 

West Virginia.—Hancock, Harrison, Logan, Marion, Preston, and 
Taylor Counties. 


1 This report applies to work in rural sanitation which is conducted in support of and as a part of whole- 
time local official health service. It does not include all cooperative activities of the Public Health Service 
in rural communities. 
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The results were entirely in support of the conclusions in the 
reports on this activity in the fiscal years 1920,? 1921,* 1922,‘ and 
1923.° 

Plan of Work. 


The plan of the work was identical with that carried out in the 
four preceding fiscal years and is described in previous reports. 
(Reprints Nos. 615, 699, and 887.) The appropriation for the support 
of this activity is “for special studies of and demonstration work in 
rural sanitation.” In each demonstration project the rural sanitation 
work is made a part of a well-rounded, comprehensive program of 
health work, and is conducted in cooperation with the State and 
local health authorities. Such a program of health work can be 
carried out on the cooperative basis in most rural counties in the 
United States at a cost to each county readily within its means, and 
in accordance with what logically should be its desires for public 
health service. The projects furnish a remarkable example of effi- 
ciency with economy in public service. By having all salient branches 
of health work for the community conducted under the direction of 
one head, the whole-time county health officer, who is given a status 
of field agent in the United States Public Health Service and in some 
of the States that of deputy State health officer, a maximum of 
service can be rendered with a minimum of overhead expense. By 
good business management, every dollar invested in the enterprise 
can be made to yield a remarkable dividend in the protection and 
promotion of human health and in a money saving to the community 
amounting to many times over the cost of the service. No radical 
change in the plan appears advisable; but the provision of adequate 
means to enable a reasonable extension would be highly advantageous 
and is urgently important from every standpoint—individual, com- 
munity, State, and national. 


Expenditures. 


The appropriation for the rural health work of the Public Health 
Service in the fiscal year 1924 was $50,000. At the termination of the 
fiscal year 1923, $10,817.82 remained unexpended under contracts 
made during that year. Thus, $60,817.82 was available for the 
support of the activity in the fiscal year 1924. Of this sum, $43,584.52 
was expended in allotments for cooperative projects in counties and 
$4,463.55 was expended for administration, supervision of local 
projects, and special studies of the problem of rural sanitation. 


2 Reprint No. 615, from Public Health Reports of Oct. 1, 1920, p. 15. 
* Reprint No. 699, from Public Health Reports of Oct. 7, 1921, p. 17. 
‘ Reprint No. 788, from Public Health Reports of Sept. 29, 1922, p. 22. 
* Reprint No. 887, from Public Health Reports of Dec. 14, 1923, p. 24. 
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The unexpended balance of the total sum available was included in 
allotments to some of the cooperative projects which, because of 
various local circumstances, could not be completed by the end of the 
fiscal year. With the existing differences between the Federal fiscal 
year and the fiscal years of some of the States and localities in which 
the work is done, it would not be practicable, without lessening the 
degree of economy striven for, to arrange contracts so that the allot- 
ment of Federal funds to every project would be expended exactly 
by the end of the Federal fiscal year. 

The total expenditure for the support of the 72 local projects was 
$583,791.73 in the fiscal year 1924. Of this sum, an aggregate of 
$465,185.09 was provided from State, county, and municipal govern- 
mental sources; $75,022.12 came from civic sources, such as local 
health associations, local Red Cross chapters, and the International 
Health Board; and $43,584.52 came from the rural sanitation funds 
of the Public Health Service. Thus, this investment of Federal 
funds was met with odds of over 12 to 1. The proportion of the 
expenses covered with funds from local sources is significant; it gives 
some idea of the stimulating effect of the cooperation of the Federal 
Government in this vitally important, nation-wide field. 

The expenditures from the different sources for the support of the 
projects, the scope, the principal activities, and some of the results 
of the work are presented in the accompanying tabular statement. 
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The Cape Cod Project. 


The cooperative rural health work begun in May, 1921, under the 
direction of a whole-time district health officer, in 10 of the 14 towns 
(townships) in Cape Cod, Mass.,° has been continued satisfactorily. 
The funds provided by appropriation by the authorities of the 10 
towns participating in the project and expended for the support of 
the work in the fiscal year 1924 aggregated $5,840, as against $5,100 
- provided from town sources in the first year of the activity. The 

survival of this cooperative project under the (New England) town 
system of government, wherein each town is an independent unit, is 
strong evidence of the practicability of the plan under widely varying 
conditions. 

Special Demonstration Work in Virginia Counties. 

The plan of special demonstration work in rural sanitation carried 
out in Virginia in 11 counties in the fiscal year 1920, in 10 counties in 
the fiscal year 1921, in 14 counties in the fiscal year 1922, and in 12 
counties in the fiscal year 1923, was carried out in 16 counties? in 
that State in the fiscal year 1924. This plan, which has been described 
in previous reports,* continues to prove highly successful. After five 
years’ trial it obviously meets remarkably well situations in rural 
counties in which effective health work, if begun at all, must be started 
on a low-cost basis, and in which out-door sanitary measures are 
especially needed. The total cost of the services of the 16 sanitary 
officers in Virginia in the fiscal year 1924 was $31,723.90. 

As evidence of the interest in sanitation aroused in the communities 
by the activities of the sanitary officers, is an investment conserva- 
tively estimated by the officer having immediate supervision of the 
work at $168,488.64, made by property owners during the fiscal year 
1924 for tangible sanitary improvements, including installation of 
sanitary privies and septic tanks, improved construction to protect 
wells and springs from dangerous pollution, drainage for mosquito 
control, etc. The local popularity of the services of the sanitary 
officers is indicated by the votes of the members of the county boards 
of supervisors in the fiscal year 1924 on the question of appropriating 
for continuance of the work in their respective counties. Of an aggre- 
gate of 25 supervisors in five counties in which the work has been 
conducted more than four years, 23 voted for, 1 did not vote, and only 
1 voted against the appropriation. Of an aggregate of 18 supervisors 
in four counties in which the work has been conducted for more than 


* Reprint No. 699, from Public Health Reports of Oct. 7, 1921, pp. 11, 12; Reprint No. 788, from Public 
Health Reports of Sept. 29, 1922, p. 14; and Reprint No. 887, from Public Health Reports of Dec. 14, 1923, 
p. 16. 
7 Caroline, Carroll, Charlotte, Chesterfield, Grayson, Greene, Greensville, Henry, Madison, Mathews, 
Prince Edward, Pulaski, Roanoke, Smyth, Spotsylvania, and Stafford. 

* Reprint No. 615, from Public Health Reports of Oct. 1, 1920, pp. 10, 12; Reprint No. 699, from Public 
Health Reports of Oct. 7, 1921, pp. 12, 14; Reprint No. 788, from Public Health Reports of Sept. 29, 1922, 
pp. 14-17; and Reprint No. 887, from Public Health Reports of Dec. 14, 1923, pp. 16-18. 
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two but less than three years, 16 voted for and 2 against the appro- 
priation. 

A detailed account of the activities and the results in any of the 
projects would indicate the high value of this low-cost plan of work. 
The extent of the activities and the results in the different counties 
vary in almost direct proportion to the duration of the project. 

The following summary report, prepared by Scientific Assistant 
George S. Bote, on the work in one of the first counties to secure the 
services of a sanitary officer and where the work has been in progress 
since June, 1919, is illustrative: 


SUMMARY REPORT ON SERVICES OF SANITARY OFFICER IN CHESTER- 
FIELD COUNTY, VA. 


Only a few of the outstanding features will be mentioned in this summary. 
Reports have been sent to the chairman of the board of supervisors each month 
- showing in detail the activities of the sanitary officer. The cost of the services 
of the sanitary officer has been about $2,500 a year. Of this amount, the county 
board of supervisors furnishes one-half, the State board of health one-fourth, 
and the United States Public Health Service one-fourth. 


HOMES VISITED. 


The sanitary officer has visited 3,566 homes in all parts of the county. Dur- 
ing these visits he has interviewed some member of the family of the occupant 
and explained the health protection to be gained by having a sanitary privy, 
a safe water supply, and screens on the doors and windows. He has made 2,820 
return trips for various purposes, many of which were to assist with the actual 
construction work. Appropriate bulletins and literature bearing on health 
matters were distributed at the time of these visits. 


IMPROVEMENTS MADE. 


To date (June 30, 1924) 1,671 homes have been provided with a sanitary 
system of excreta disposal, ranging from inside fixtures, running water, and 
septic tank, to the pit-type closet. One hundred and eighty places that had no 
privy of any kind before the work started have been sanitated. Fifty-one new 
wells have been put down and 58 old wells have been protected against pollution. 
Hundreds of homes have been screened and greater care is being manifested in 
the exclusion of flies from food in the dining rooms. 


EXAMINATION FOR WORMS. 


On making his rounds, the sanitary officer found evidence that the children of 
Bethany Home were infested with worms. He arranged with the superintendent 
to secure feces specimens and had them examined at the State board of health 
laboratory. It was found that of the 53 specimens, 58.5 per cent were infested as 
follows: 

4 children had roundworm and hookworm; 
2 children had hookworm; 

12 children had roundworm; 

13 children had whipworm; and 

22 children were negative. 
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Treatments for those infested were furnished by the State board of health 
and were administered by Doctor Shelton, the Home physician. The sanitary 
officer also assisted in building a septic privy at the Home in place of the old 
open toilet in use. Since then running water and inside fixtures connecting with 
a septic tank have been installed. Feees specimens from 252 children in various 
parts of the county have been collected and examined, and treatment was sup- 
plied free of cost where needed. The rate of infestation was much lower in the 
latter group. 

SMALLPOX VACCINATIONS. 


Through arrangements made by the sanitary officer, 802 school children 
living in remote sections of the county have been vaccinated against smallpox. 


MAD DOGS. 


a 

Near Drewerys Bluff a dog went mad and bit four people, nine dogs, and two 
pigs before it was killed. The sanitary officer followed the trail of the mad 
dog, located the dogs bitten, and had them treated or killed before rabies had 
time to develop. In Colonial Heights the sanitary officer killed three rabid dogs 
and one rabid cat. All of the 75 dogs which had been bitten by these rabid 
animals were killed, or tied up until the incubation period had expired, or were © 
given antirabic treatment. In all cases the sanitary officer wired for the anti- 
rabic treatment for the people and this was given by the local physicians. As 
the board of supervisors is liable up to $200 for treatment of persons bitten 
by mad dogs, it is quite evident that the prompt action of the sanitary officer 
in suppressing a threatened outbreak of rabies resulted in a considerable saving— 
probably more on this one item alone than he cost the county. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The sanitary officer secured the State board of health motion-picture outfit 
for use in Chesterfield County. Accordingly, he arranged for and held 24 
shows in all sections of the county. The pictures dealt with health subjects 
and were seen by 4,631 persons, who went away with a better understanding 
of the cause and prevention of disease. These exhibitions resulted in many 
material changes being made at the homes. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven health talks have been given to groups gathered 
in schools, churches, and at picnics. In March, 1924, the sanitary officer gave 
a concise, well-outlined course on hygiene and sanitation to the older pupils 
in 10 schools in the county. Seven hundred pupils received this instruction, 
and the examination papers show that the pupils have the right conception 
as to the cause and prevention of our most common diseases. 


QUARANTINE. 


Upon report from the attending physicians, 31 homes have been quarantined 
by the sanitary officer to prevent the spread of contagious diseases. He was 
given this authority about 12 months ago, and this has saved the usual quarantine 
fee paid the county health officer. Only diseases reported by the doctors are 


quarantined. 
MOSQUITO CONTROL. 


Several bad mosquito-breeding areas have been drained by the digging of 
4,960 feet of drainage ditches. In other areas, where drainage would have been 
expensive, Gambusia top minnows have been used to control mosquito breeding. 
These small fish, which eat the larvae and prevent the wiggletail from developing 
into the mosquito, furnish an economical, and, in many instances, effective method 
of mosquito control in this county. 
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CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGNS. 


Clean-up campaigns have been held in Colonial Heights, Ettrick, and Chester. 
These campaigns were conducted through the civic leagues of these places. At 
Ettrick 138 loads of trash and filth were hauled away, and approximately 90 
per cent of the toilets were sanitary in the village as a result. At Colonial 
Heights this is an annual affair and is demanded by the citizens. 


SCHOOL SANITATION. 


All schools in the county were equipped with sanitary toilets before the end of 
the second year of the work. Chesterfield was the first county in Virginia to 
achieve this distinction. Since 1921 these facilities have been gone over each 
year and have been maintained in good sanitary condition. This work was 
done under the supervision of the sanitary officer, and cost about $3,000; with- 
out his services it would have cost over $5,000. Comparison of contract figures 
and the actual cost bear out this statement of saving. 


TYPHOID VACCINATIONS. 


Through the efforts of the sanitary officer, typhoid vaccination clinics were 
held at Bon Air, Midlothian, and Mayotown on account of the prevalence of 
typhoid fever in sections near these places. These clinics were free, and all the 
people in the community were urged to avail themselves of this protection. 
Special effort was made to g>t those in whose homes typhoid had occurred in 
recent years to take the treatment. Three hundred and eleven completed the 
three treatments and this has been adjudged a big factor in reducing the cases 
of typhoid in these particular areas. 


RESULTS. 


A comparison of the records for the five-year period before the sanitation 
program was inaugurated, with the five-year period during which the work has 
been in progress, shows remarkable results. These records are compiled from 
reports made to the State board of health by the physicians practicing in 
Chesterfield County. 


Typhoid fever. Deaths Dea 
__| from 
Fi period. deaths 
ve-year and dys- | tubercu- 
Deaths. | Cases. | entery, | losis of | 0m all 
under 2 | lungs. | 
years. 
Before sanitary officer began—1914-1918_............- 18 115 190 1,510 
After sanitary officer began—1919-1923.............-. 8 30 43 117 1, 155 
Difference ___.__...- on oa 10 85 40 73 355 
55. 6 74.0 48.2 38.4 23.5 


A striking result of this work is that 40 fewer deaths occurred in infants under 
2 years of age from diarrhea and dysentery, being 83 for one five-year — as 
against 43 for the time the health work has been going on. 

There is also a definite saving of 10 lives from typhoid fever, and 85 people 
have been spared the expense, suffering, and mental anguish resultant from an 
attack of this disease. ° 

Taking the deaths from all causes for the same five-year periods, we find that 
355 fewer people, or an average of 71 per year, died during the five-year period 
after the inauguration of the sanitation program. The total cost to the county 
to conserve these 71 people each year was slightly more than $21 per life saved. 
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Three-County Project in Georgia. 


Among the 153 counties in the State of Georgia, some are small in 
area and population and have not the economic resources to bear 
readily the expense for a complete health department, including a 
whole-time health officer with assistants for each county. How to 
furnish such small political units with economical and effective whole- 
time health service has been a difficult and an important problem. 
Surg. C. E. Waller, who is detailed to cooperate with the State board 
of health in the development and supervision of county health work 
in Georgia, has undertaken a plan which promises to demonstrate a 
practical solution of the problem by developing what is designated as 
a ‘‘three-county” project. It was agreed that $12,000 would be 
needed for the support of such project for the first period of 12 months 
and that of this amount the State Board of Health would furnish 
$3,000, the United States Public Health Service $3,000, and the three 
counties together would be required to furnish $6,000. Although the 
commissioners of a number of the counties expressed a desire for 
their respective counties to be included in the group, considerable 
effort was required to find three counties adjacent to each other 
whose commissioners desired the service and were willing to make 
the necessary appropriation to obtain it. Decatur, Seminole, and 
Miller Counties were finally selected for the group, and the work 
was begun on June 1, 1924. One whole-time health officer, who is 
a physician with training in health work, was duly appointed by 
the county authorities and serves as health officer of each of the three 
counties. In each county an assistant health officer is on duty who 
is a layman with practical training in sanitary work. Later on, one 
or more health nurses may be added to the working force in each 
county in the group. There appears good reason to expect this plan 
to prove satisfactory. 


October 17, 1924 


General Progress in Rural Health Work. 


Progress in the development of whole-time rural (county) health 
service in the United States was continued in the fiscal year 1924. 
According to data’ collected by the Rural Sanitation Office from the 
State health departments, the number of counties, or equivalent 
divisions, provided with local health service, reaching all rural sec- 
tions thereof, under the direction of whole-time county or district 
health officers, was 250 at the beginning of the calendar year 1924, 
as against 230 at the beginning of the calendar year 1923, 202 at the 
beginning of the calendar year 1922, 161 at the beginning of the 
calendar year 1921, and 109 at the beginning of the calendar year 
1920. The gain of 141 within this four-year period, though not as 


® Reprint No. 921, from Public Health Reports of May 16, 1924. 
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large as it might have been had means been provided for a due and 
reasonably adequate degree of cooperation frem the Federal and 
State official health agencies, is somewhat encouraging. 

The idea of the county unit in the administration of whole-time 
health service is comparatively new. The first whole-time county 
health department approaching adequacy, under the direction of a 
whole-time county health officer, in the United States was estab- 
lished in Yakima County, Wash., in 1911.%° At the annual confer- 
ence of State health officers with the United States Public Health 
Service in June, 1924, almost’ all of the State health officers, in 
making their reports, indicated that the chief need for satisfactory 
health service in their respective States and one of the main objec- 
tives of their respective departments is the development of whole- 
time county health units. An apparent consensus of opinion at 
this conference was that the way in which the United States Public 
Health Service could be of greatest assistance in activities for the 
prevention of disease and the promotion of national health would be 
through adequate cooperation with the State health departments 
in the development and maintenance of whole-time county health 
service. Thus the plan of cooperative rural health work appears 
now to be well established in the minds of our public health ad- 
ministrators and to be well past the experimental stage. The pro- 
vision of means to enable the Public Health Service to expand to a 
reasonable degree its program of cooperation in rural health work 
would greatly enhance the progress in whole-time rural health serv- 
ice. Besides the sanitary and economic benefits to the communities 
(mainly farming) resulting from such service, the cooperative plan 
to develop and maintain whole-time county health departments 
furnishes a most effective and least costly means of preventing the 
spread of human infections between the States. 


Results. 


The cooperative projects in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, 
yielded results exceeding in value many fold the cost of the work. 
Among the activities and results presented in the tabular statement 


1 The claim is made by some that to Jefferson County, Ky., belongs the credit of having had the first 
whole-time county health officer; but this claim appears to be based entirely on a statement in a report 
dated Nov. 30, 1909, from the Jefferson County health officer to the Kentucky State Board of Health to 
the effect that in the period Nov. 30, 1908 to Nov. 30, 1909, “the multidutinous duties have taken all of the 
time of the health officer.”” According to all the evidence evailable, this health officer was not engaged 
under contract to devote all of his working time to his public office, and therefore he was not technically a 
whole-time health officer. In a strong argument and appeal for the appointment of whole-time county 
health officers, on pages 19and 20 of the Report of the State Board of Health of Kentucky for the Biennium 
1908 to 1909, and on page 16 of the Biennial Report of the Kentucky State Board of Uealth, 1910 to 1911, no 
reference is made to the existence of whole-time health officer service in Jefferson County. 

The North Carolina State Board of Health reports that a whole-time county health officer began duty 
in Guilford County on July 1, 1911, which was the date upon which the whole-time county health depart- 
ment of Yakima County, Wash., began work as such. The health officer of Guilford County had no as- 
sistants, and therefore it can not be properly designated as a whole-time county health department. 
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(pp. 2610 to 2624), to which especial consideration nvay be given, are: 
the following: 

1. Public leetures presenting the principles and details of sanita- 
tion to over 276,000 persons. 

2. Over 155,500 sanitary inspections of premises, with explana- 
tion of findings to occupants or owners of the properties. 

3. Physical examination of over 192,500 school children, of whem 
over 109,600 were found to have meapacitating physical defeets, 
with notification of parents or guardians of defects found. 

4. Thirty-seven thousand three hundred and sixty-four recorded 
treatments effecting correction of incapacitating physical defects: 
among school children, brought about by written notification to 
parents or guardians, follow-up visits to homes of the children, 
making available proper clinical facilities, and other activities of 
a county or district health departments. 

. Treatments to correct iodine deficiency administered to 9,514 
in endemic goiter districts. 

6. Forty-seven thousand two hundred and two visits to homes of 
cases of communicable disease to advise and show the afflicted house- 
holds how to prevent spread of the infections. 

7. Five thousand nine hundred and eight visits by health nurses 
to prenatal cases to advise with and assist expectant mothers in carry- 
ing out hygienie and physiological measures making for healthy 
mothers and healthy babies. 

8. Twenty-one thousand two hundred and thirty-one infants and 
children of preschool age examined and over 30,000 home visits by’ 
health nurses or health officers to demonstrate hygienic measures: 
for the promotion of the health and the protection of the lives of 
infants. 

9. Thirty-one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six persons in- 
oculated for protection against typhoid fever. 

10. Twenty-six thousand eight hundred and three persons vacci- 
nated against smallpox. 

11. Twelve thousand nine hundred and thirty-three children i in- 
oculated with toxin-antitoxin mixture for immunization against 
diphtheria. 

12. Twenty-one thousand one hundred and seventy-eight. eows 
tuberculin tested, with elimination of reactors from herds, to pre- 
vent communication of bovine tuberculosis to persons through the 
medium of milk. 

13. One thousand three hundred and twenty persons treated ef- 
fectively for relief from hookworm disease and for the prevention of 
the spread of the infection. 

14. Marked reduction in the spread of malaria in hundreds of 
localities, with an aggregate population of several hundred thousand. 
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- 15. Thirty thousand two hundred and twenty-tliree treatments to 
rid persons of venereal disease infection a | prevent the spread of 
the infection. 

16. Special examination of 3,703 persons for tuberculosis, of whom 
1,185 were found with an active tubercular process, and were ad- 
vised to place themselves in the care of their private physicians and 
to carry out hygienic measures. ‘Two hundred and eighty-one of 
the positive cases were sent to institutions maintained especially for 
the treatment of tuberculosis. 

17. Twenty thousand one hundred and three cases of dangerous 
communicable diseases quarantined to prevent the spread of infec- 
tion in the local community, the State, and throughout the country. 

18. The installation of 9,709 sanitary privies and 1,011 septic 
tanks at dwellings where previously there had been either grossly’ 
insanitary privies or no toilets of any sort. 

19. Seven thousand three hundred and twenty-six privies repaired 
so as again to be of sanitary type. 

20. Four thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine homes connected 
for the first time with sanitary sewers. 

21. Four thousand nine hundred and fifty-two homes provided 
with safe water supplies in place of contaminated water supplies. 

22. Radical improvement of 432 public milk supplies, the milk 
from which was being distributed to a considerable extent through 
the channels of interstate commerce, to prevent the spread, through 
milk and milk products, of such infections as typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, septic sore throat, and infant diarrhea. 

23. Twenty-one thousand one hundred and three citizens over 40 
years of age examined and advised about measures to conserve their. 
vital capital. 

Such results indicate that the plan of the work is both compre- 
hensive and effective. They mean prevention of premature human 
death, prevention of human illness, promotion of human health, con- 
servation of economic resources. They stand in importance to our 
national welfare second to no other results obtainable from equivalent 
investment of public funds. 


OUTBREAK OF SCARLET FEVER CAUSED BY MILK-BORNE 
INFECTION. 


By Artuvur Jorpan, Field Agent, United States Public Health Service, Health Officer Lewis and 
Clark County, Montana. 


On April 29, 1924, four cases of scarlet fever were reported to 
the health office of Lewis and Clark County, Mont. The cases were 
in persons residing in widely separated parts of the city of Helena. 
Three were in boys, aged 6, 6, and 8, respectively, and one case was 
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in a girl aged 18 years. Each of the boys attended a different public 
school. The girl did not attend school. In view of the general cir- 
cumstances it seemed improbable that the infeetion in these eases had 
been spread through personal contact. 

On investigation of the cases it was ascertained that all four were 
in households obtaining milk from the same dairyman. This milk 
supply was the only common factor found which could be involved in 
the spread of scarlet fever infection. Three samples of the suspected 
milk supply were obtained, of which one was sent to the laboratory 
of the State Board of Health, and two were sent to the laboratory of 
the State Livestock Sanitary Board, for bacteriological examination. 
The reports were that each of the three samples contained a large 
number of a Streptococcus hemolyticus. Organisms apparently 

“identical with this organism were found later in cultures made from 
the throats of a number of the cases. 

Upon visiting the dairy and examining the personnel then in contact 
with the milk, no case of scarlet fever or sore throat was found; 
but information was obtained from a recent employee that one of the 
milkers had had a moderately severe sore throat beginning about 
a week or 10 days before the outbreak and persisting for several days. 

Distribution of the implicated milk supply was stopped at once. 
Instructions were given for sterilization of all equipment and thorough 
cleanliness in the handling of the milk. In samples taken after these 
measures were put into operation no streptoeoeci were found on 
bacteriological examination. 

The daily distribution of milk from this dairy had been about 
50 gallons (including milk furnished Intermountain College). The 
supply was not pasteurized. The milk was delivered to about 48 
households in which it was consumed, it is estimated, by about 160 
persons. 

On the morning of April 30, one of the practicing physicians of 
Helena inquired by telephone at the health office whether there were 
any cases of septic sore throat in the city. He was informed that 
none had been reported, but that four cases of scarlet fever had been 
reported within the previous 24 hours. About two hours later he 
reported 16 cases of scarlet fever among students in the Mills Hall 
Dormitory of the Intermountain College in Helena. 

The health officer immediately visited the college and ascertained 
(1) that the cases among the college students had developed within 
24 hours after the four cases previously reported in Helena, and (2) 
that the milk supply of the college was obtained from the same 
source (dairy X) as that which had been used by the families in which 
the four cases first reported had occurred. 

About 200 students attend Intermountain College. Many of 
them do not take their meals at the college and none of these, except 
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three who boarded at homes obtaining milk from dairy X, developed 
scarlet fever. Among 80 students taking meals at the college and 
more or less exposed to infection by means of the milk supplied from 
dairy X, 17 cases developed. These students did not all drink 
milk. In addition to the 17 cases in the college, but including the 4 
cases reported in Helena on April 29, 21 cases definitely attributed to 
infection in the milk supplied from dairy X were reported in the city. 

The dates of onset of the cases attributed to the milk-borne infec- 
tion are given in the table below. 


Dates of onset of the cases attributed to the milk-borne infection. 


Number of cases. 
Date of onset. 
College. | City. | Total. 


Besides the measures taken at once to prevent the further spread 
of the infection through the milk supplied by dairy X, measures were 
taken as promptly as possible to prevent spread of infection through 
personal contact. The cooperation of the practicing physicians in 
reporting cases promptly and assisting in the quarantine measures 
was exceedingly helpful and is here acknowledged with deep gratifi- 
cation. 

Through the cooperation of the college authorities and the at- 
tending physician, precautionary measures were carried out at In- 
termountain College with remarkable success. Only one secondary 
case developed there, and that case was in the nurse on duty in the 
isolation ward attending the 17 original cases among the students. 

Outside the college 16 cases developed which were attributed to 
personal-contact infection. The table below gives the dates of onset 
of the cases attributed to personal contact: 


Dates of onset of the cases attributed to personal contact. 


Number of cases. 
Date of onset. 
College. | City. Total. 
0 1 1 
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No case of scarlet fever had been reported in Helena during the 
60-day period prior to the beginning of the outbreak on April 29. 
The last previous case had been reported January 19, 1924. 

That only 17 contact cases occurred from exposure to the poten- 
tial foci of infection in the 38 cases caused by the milk-borne iniec- 
tion is exceedingly gratifying, and particularly so in view of the fact 
that of the total of 55 cases occurring in the outbreak 14 were with- 
out skin rash, and therefore could not be diagnosed readily. Six 
typical cases with skin eruption developed among persons intimately 
associated with cases in which the skin rash did not appear and 
which were diagnosed as septic sore throat. 

In the city, more contact cases occurred among adults than among 
children. This is attributed to the fact that, through the hearty 
cooperation of the teachers in the public and parochial schools of 
the city, each morning any child who showed any signs of illness was 
isolated at the school building, the health officer was called at once, 
an immediate examination was made, and if any suspicious symp- 
toms were present the child was sent home and isolated until it was 
definitely determined that the case was not scarlet fever. A list of 
all pupils absent each morning was furnished the health officer. 
These pupils were visited, and if they were found suspicious for scar- 
let fever the other children were kept at home until the period of 
incubation (one week, to be safe) had elapsed. All suspected cases 
were isolated, as far as was practicable, from other members of the 
family. This action, with the prompt reporting of diagnosed or sus- 
pected cases by the practicing physicians, had a very material effect 
in limiting the number of contact cases. The investigation of pupils 
absent from school has a tendency to induce parents to report 
promptly mild cases which they would not ordinarily report, for they 
know that within a short time the health officer will call at the home, 
and with very few exceptions they dislike to have the public know — 
that they have had a contagious disease in the home and did not 
report it. It also has the effect of having them call their physician 
earlier than they would ordinarily. The health department invari- 
ably insists that householders call their family physician to make 
the diagnosis of contagious disease, but suspected cases are promptly 
quarantined and their residences are placarded until a definite diag- 
nosis is made. 

None of the 55 cases occurring in the outbreak terminated fatally. 
Four had acute nephritis and two had rheumatism as complications. 
No middle-ear complication was reported. 

In making the investigation promptly to determine the source of 
the infection and in carrying out immediately measures for the cone 
trol of this outbreak, with the cooperation of the college and public 
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school officials, the practiemg physicians. and the householders 
generally, the advantages of a whole-time local health service over 
a part-time health service in such a situation were manifest. 

In Lewis and Clark County there is a whole-time county-city 
health department, under the direction of a whole-time county health 
officer. Through cooperative arrangements between the United 
States Public Health Service and the officials of Lewis and Clark 
County and the eity of Helena, this department was established in 
December, 1921, and has been maintained since that time. The 
members of the department are engaged. to devote all of their working 
time to the health work. At the beginning of the outbreak some 
worked over 20 hours a day. A part-time health service could not 
have been expected to do the amount of work which was necessary 
to make the eontrol measures promptly and vigorously effective. 
A part-time health officer engaged in the practice of medicine would 
probably have had his private practice so increased in the presence of 
such an outbreak that he would have been unable to devote even the 
usual amount of his time to the duties of his public office. If the 
measures to control this outbreak had not been prompt and vigorous, 
the infection certainly would have spread much more extensively, 
locally as well as to other parts ef the State, and possibly to other 
States. In the control of this outbreak it is shown that State and 
Federal health agencies may perform a most impertant function by 
cooperating in the establishment and maintenance of reasonably 
adequate, whole-time local health service. . 

During the past two years the weman’s department of the Com- 
mercial Club of Helena has financed a milk fund for underweight 
children in the public and parochial schools of the city. Last fall the 
health department furnished them a list of dairies from which they 
might purchase milk. They were instrueted not te purchase milk 
from any dairy that was not on the list. There were four dairies 
omitted from the list, because they were considered unsafe in cleanli- 
ness and technique, and among them was the dairy (dairy X) respon- 
sible for the outbreak of scarlet fever here reported. It is alarming 
to think what might have been the consequences if the milk from 
dairy X had been delivered to those 300 underweight scheol children 
in the city of Helena. 

The occurrence of this outbreak of scarlet fever caused by milk- 
borne infection adds another item to the long list indicating the 
importance (a) of cleanly methods in the handling of all milk for 
human consumption, and (6) of the pasteurization of public milk 
supplies. 
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CURRENT COURT DECISIONS PERTAINING TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


Use as cemetery of land near water supply restrained.—The New 
York Supreme Court has restrained the use of certain land for ceme- 
tery purposes and has held that a town board of health was justified 
in adopting a resolution declaring the proposed use of the land for 
such purposes to be a public nuisance. The land in question was 
near several drinking-water wells, and, because of the nature of the 
soil, the burial of dead human bodies on the tract would have created 
a nuisance. (Town of Cheektowaga v. Sts. Peter and Paul Greek 
Russian Orthodox Church, of Buffalo, N. Y., 205 N. Y. Supp. 334.) 

City liable for negligent installation and management of incinerator.— 
The Supreme Court of South Carolina has decided that a city must 
respond in damages for the negligent installation and management 
of an incinerator. The court held that the action was maintainable 
against the city, even though there was no statute authorizing it, 
and also held that the plaintiff had a cause of action based upon 
negligent operation, even though he may not have suffered damage 
different in kind as well as in degree from what the general public 
has suffered. (Kneece v. City of Columbia, 123 S. E. 100.) 

City liable for sewage pollution of stream.—Even though a city has 
created and maintains a recognized sewage disposal plant or was not 
negligent in its adoption of a proper plant, the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin has held that it must respond in damages where it has 
created a nuisance by the discharge of sewage into a stream, and 
that it is subject to injunctive relief having as its aim the abatement 
of the nuisance. (Mitchell Realty Co. et al. v. City of West Allis, 
199 N. W. 390.) 

Discharge of sewage effluent by city.—The California District Court 
of Appeal, Third District, has held that a permit issued by the State 
board of health authorizing a city to discharge sewage effluent into 
a river does not authorize the city to create or continue a nuisance 
or in anywise limit the power of the court to abate the same if found 
to exist. (People v. City of Reedley et al., 226 Pac. 408.) 

Physical examination of venereally infected person—The Supreme 
Court of Mississippi, Division B, has held that a statute which au- 
thorized the physical examination of any person suspected of being 
afflicted with an infectious venereal disease was not violated by a 
refusal to appear for examination in response to a summons issued 
by an officer of the board of health. The constitutionality of the 
act in question (chapter 194 of the 1918 session laws) was attacked, 
but was not passed upon by the court. (City of Jackson v. Mitchell, 

100 South. 513.) 
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DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS. 


COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, JULY AND AUGUST, 1924, AND AUGUST 
AND YEAR, 1923. 


The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
September, 1924, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and presents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance 
department of the company for August, 1924, as compared with that 
for July, 1924, and for August and year, 1923. The rates are based 
on a strength of approximately 15,000,000 insured persons. 

Health conditions in this group of persons, as reflected in the mor- 
tality rates, continued good during August, the gross death rate for 
the month being 7.3 per 1,000—the lowest rate for August on the 
records of the company. This rate shows a decline of 13 per cent 
as compared with rates for August, 1923, and for July, 1924, both of 
which were 8.4 per 1,000. , 

This favorable health condition for August, 1924, as compared 
with the corresponding month of last year, applies to all of the prin- 
cipal causes of death and diseases of public health importance with 
the one exception of scarlet fever. The slight increase in mortality 
from scarlet fever has no significance, however, in view of the very 
low death rates for this disease for the month in both years. 

The continued low death rates for typhoid fever and tuberculosis 
apparently justify the prediction that these diseases will establish 
record low rates for the year. 

The rates for the ‘degenerative diseases” continued to show 
declines as compared with the preceeding months, and are also much 
lower than the rates for the same month of 1923. 


Death rates (annual basis) for principal causes per 100,000 lives exposed, July 
and August, 1924, and August and year, 1923. 


{Industrial Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.]} 


Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed.! 

Cause of death. Aug. July, 

1924. 1924 1923.2 1923.2 
730, 2 839, 2 842.0 928. 2 
1.8 3.4 1.6 4.4 
90.9 100. 1 105. 6 110. 1 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system__-..................--.- 73.9 8&1 93. 5 99.7 
95. 3 109.4 103.7 127.3 
7.6 11.6 8.6 13.9 
49.8 35. 1 69.1 28. 2 
Bright’s disease (chronic nephritis)............................- 49.2 60. 1 57.6 68. 8 
Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides) __..._- 66. 6 82.7 73.8 62.9 
Traumation by automobile...............................- 14.8 18.0 18.2 15.3 


1 All figures include infants insured under 1 year of age. 
? Provisional figures for 1923 given previously have been revised on the basis of final tabulations of data 
on the lives exposed to risk. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 4, 1924. 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended October 4, 1924, and corresponding week of 1923. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, October 7, 1924, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce.) 


Week ended Corresponding 

October 4, 1924. week, 1923. 
Number of death claims... .............---...... 9, O86 8, 906 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annua! rate - 8.3 8.7 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October 4, 1924, infant mortality, annual death vate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1923. (From the Weekly Health Index, October 7, 
1924, issued the Bureau of the of Commerce.) 


Ww . ended Oct. Deaths under 1 
eens. 1924. Annual year. Infant 
4, \death rate mortal- 
ty. | corre- Week Corre- wee 
Total | Death | "8! ended (sponding) 
deaths. rate.! cek, | Oct. 4, | week, | 4, 
1928 1924. 1923. 19243 
749 
143 13.7 10.3 18 76 
22 10.2 12.6 1 3 17 
37 15.3 15.5 6 10 98 
17 8.6 10.5 4 4 87 
£45 9.8 69 06 64 
ee 98 12.4 13.1 6 16 38 
TS 142 8.1 7.4 22 18 56 
11.3 12.6 7 10 66 
44 13.6 8&2 7 7 117 
17 | 8.2 5.9 1 3 22 
Fall 24 3 7.8 6 6 . 84 
Fort 23 &1 5.1 6 
31 10.9 6.8 3 3 47 
89 13.2 9.9 13 15 96 
20 10. 2 18.2 3 
65 10.9 7.3 10 7 71 
Ee 28 12.4 13.1 1 4 19 
86 17.3 14.2 15 9 140 
67 7.1 10.7 8 ll 38 
Minnea lis 59 7.4 9.4 6 5 32 
New Bedford ial eaninpitaehineninminiiemibtiandded 25 9.8 12.0 3 8 47 
52 15.4 14.5 4 6 53 
16 14.8 14.6 13 
1, 205 104 9.9 162 164 66 
146 8.7 6.6 19 9 67 
Brooklyn Borough __.................. 413 9.8 9.7 59 62 63 
Manhattan Borough 513 11.8 1.6 61 73 62 
97 9.1 8.6 16 13 81 
36 14.4 9.4 2 128 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 
? Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1923. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 
§ Data for 62 cities. 
‘ Deaths for week ended Friday, October 3, 1924, 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended October 4, 1924, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1923. (From the Weekly Health Index, October 7, 
1924, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce.)—Continued. 


Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate, 


Week | Corre- | Week 

ended |sponding 

Oct. 4, | week, 1904 
1924. 1923. 


Deaths under 1 
year. 


Bod 


RBaw 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rocheste 
San Antonio 


sent 


ons 


od 


Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 
Tacoma 


Bor 


oom 


Utica... 
Wilmington, Del 

Worcester. 

Y oungstown 


Week ended Oct. 
death rate! 
1,00, 
City. |_ corre- 
Total | Death /Shonding 
deaths. | rate. 1923. 
73 8.5 9.9 4 
30 9.5 9.8 107 
cen 25 6.3 11.5 64 
28 10.4 12.0 Sl 
424 11.3 10.2 69 
166 13.8 12.4 
| 57 10.7 9.5 21 
| 55 11.8 9.9 | 49 
| 5l 14.5 12.7 1 85 
196 12.6 ] 21 
27 5.8 5 5 43 
47 12.8 il 
146 | 13.9 72 
15 | 7.8 119 
10. 4 | 
36; 
39 x 
21 
20; 
37 
19 9.0 | 
29 9.7 | 
i | 


ALABAMA. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 
Chicken pox 


Diphtheria 


16 | Scarlet fever........ 
16 Los Angeles 9 
9 Sacr t 9 
Pneumonia 20 Scattering 23 
17 | Typhoid fever....... 18 


Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 


Chicken pox 
Diphtheria 
Hookworm disease 


Pellagra 
Scarlet fever 


Whooping cough 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE. 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease with- 
out knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring. 


UNITED STATES. 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS. 


These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 
the State health officers. 


Reports for Week Ended October 11, 1924. 


CALIFORNIA—continued. 


51 COLORADO. 
2 (Exclusive of Denver.) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 
6 Chicken pox 5 
1 Diphtheria _- 10 
2 Pnet i 1 
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Scarlet fever. 


Pneumonia (lobar) 
Poliomyelitis......... 
Scarlet fever........... 


Cases. Cases. 
ARIZONA. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Dysentery (bacillary) .......................... 1 
Influenza -- 26 
2 Tuberculosis (all forms) -.............--...-... 42 
CALIFORNIA. 
Cerebrospi a 1 DELAWARE. 
Diphtheria 
| 
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INDIANA—continued. 
Cases. 
19 

22 
2 
Typhoid fever 


Chicken pox 
Diphtheria 
Dysentery (amebic) - - Diphtheria 
Hookworm disease Poliomyelitis 
Scarlet fever 
Smallpox 
Typhoid fever 


KANSAS. 
Cerebrospinal meningitis 
Chicken pox 


Typhoid fever 
Typhus fever 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 
Cook County Poliomyelitis 
Du Page County Searlet fever 
Sangamon County 
Tazewe!l County Typhoid fever 

Diphtheria: Whooping cough 
Cook County 


Diphtheria 


Poliomyelitis: 


Bureau Count 
Poliomyelitis 


Scarlet fever 


Henry County 
Jo Daviess County Cerebrospinal meningitis 
Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Lethargic encephalitis 


Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 


Chicken pox 
Diphtheria 


1 Week ended Friday. 
103740°-—24,——-3 
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Cases. 
IOWA. 
LOUISIANA, 
Cook 11 | Tuberculosis... 
INE. 
Kane County. 9 | Ppeumonia. 
Smallpox: Septic sore throat............-..------.--.----- 2 
INDIANA. 
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MARYLAND—continued. 
Cases. 
Pneumonia (all forms) 
Poliomyelitis... 
2 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

1 
Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 
Conjunctivitis (suppurative)... 21 
Letharglc encephalitis 8 
32 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 
‘a 
Poliomyelitis. 16 
139 
Tuberculosis (all forms) 138 

MICHIGAN, 
104 
152 
2i 
66 
MINNESOTA, 
B 
= 
7 
12 
58 
Whooping cough. 3 
MISSISSIPTI. 
1 
, Typhoid 20 
MISSOURI. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... 4 
7 


Ophthalinia neonatorum. 4 


MISSOURI—continued. 

Cases 
1 
2 

MONTANA. 
9 
Poliom yelitis: 

ant 
1 
2 
NEW JERSEY. 
Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 
33 
4 
NEW MEXICO. 
5 
1 
49 
NEW YORK. 

(Exclusive of New York City.) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis - 3 
Lethargic encephalitis 4 


2640 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 


Cases. 
138 
34 
121 
Whooping cough... 191 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Cerebrospinal meningitis -.........------------ 1 
Diphtheria 244 
Septic sore throat..................-.-----.-.-- 3 
37 
OKLAHOMA. 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa.) 
8 
3 
Typhoid fever... 15 

OREGON. 
21 
Diphtheria: 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 
1 
1 
5 
17 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
5 
1 
2 
35 
1 
TEXAS, 

7 
36 
6 
- 59 
9 
4 
Paratyphoid fever 9 


1 Deaths, 
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TEXAS—continued. 


Cases 

6 

1 

3 

VERMONT, 

VIRGINIA, 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

1 

Poliomyelitis—Accomac County 1 
WASHINGTON. 

53 

33 

16 

Poliomyelitis: 
1 
2 

18 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

22 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee: 
21 
16 
1 
10 
1 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 
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NEW _YORK—continued. 

| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
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WIsconsIN—continued. 


Seattering— Continued. 


3 
6 
3 
100 
18 
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WISCONSIN—continued. 
Seattering—Continued. 

Whooping cough. - 


WYOMING. 


Reports for Week Ended October 4, 1924. 


ALABAMA. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis... 
Chicken pox 
Influenza. 
Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps. 
Pellagra 
Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 


CALIFORNIA. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 
Stockton. 
Diphtheria. : 
Leprosy: 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Smallpox: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Lethargic encephalitis. 


Poliomyelitis .......... 
= 


INDIANA, 

Cases. 
4 
Scarlet fever._.......... 75 
Typhoid fever_______- 43 
19 

MINNESOTA. 
Cerebrospinal meningitis. 1 
Lethargic encephalitis. 1 
25 
71 
MISSISSIPPI. 
- 9 
19 
MISSOURI. 

(Exclusive of St. Louis.) 
1 
on 
Typhoid fever....... - 
Whooping cough . ....... 


. 
| 
| Impetigo 1 
| 1 
| 2 
4 
Cases, 
2 
3 
27 
12 
10 
9 
28 
2 
16 
15 
10 
1 
46 
12 
1 
1 
1 
185 
18 
1 
1 
Poliomyelitis: 
Typhoid fever: 
1 
2 
5 
5 
24 
4 


NEBRASKA, 

Cases, 
10 
2 

NORTH DAKOTA.! 

Cerebrospinal 3 
38 
13 
9 
67 
lv 
4 


1 Report for 2 weeks ended Oct. 4, 1924. 
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NORTH DAKOTA—Ccontinued 


Cases. 
23 


OKLAHOMA 
(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa.) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 


1 
12 
45 

WYOMING. 

4 
ll 
2 
4 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES. 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 


which reports are received during the current week: 


Diph- | Influ- | Ma- 
State. spinal 
menin-| | enza. | laria. 
gitis. 
August, 1924. 
California -.......... 8 521 21 3 
September, 1924. 
G 112 13 96 
Massachusetts 17 318 7 1 
2 55 18 


| 

Mea- | Pella- | Polio- Small- 

sles. era. | fever. | POX. | foyer. 
146 3 9; 156 211 
6 53 5 37 
3 | 26 5 98 

3 4 1 26 4 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN TEXAS. 


Foot-and-mouth disease is reported to be prevalent in the vicinity 
of Houston, Tex., the first cases having been notified during the latter 


part of September. 


No outbreaks from new foci have occurred since 


that time and no human cases have been reported. State and 
Federal officials are in charge of control measures. 

The Republic of Mexico has established a quarantine ayainst 
vehicles, freight, and passengers from the infected district, and is 
requiring that Pullman coaches, freight cars, automobiles, and other 
vehicles be fumigated and that passengers and baggage frem the 
infected zone be disinfected before being allowed to enter Mexico. 


2613 
| 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 
CITIES. 


Diphtheria.—For the week ended September 27, 1924, 35 States 
reported 1,573 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended September 
29, 1923, the same States reported 2,343 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and one cities, situated in all parts of the country, and having 
an aggregate population of more than 28,500,000, reported 771 cases 
of diphtheria for the week ended September 27, 1924. Last year, 
for the corresponding week, they reported 1,069 cases. The esti- 
mated expectancy for these cities was 1,031 cases of diphtheria. 
The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last 
nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles.—Thirty States reported 366 cases of measles for the week 
ended September 27, 1924, and 1,101 cases of this disease for the week 
ended September 29, 1923. One hundred and one cities reported 
104 cases of maasles for the week this year and 329 cases last year. 

Scarlet fever.—Scearlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States—-this year, 1,376 cases; last year, 1,763 cases. 
One hundred and one cities—this year, 581; last year, 611 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 508 cases. 

Smallpox.—For the week ended September 27, 1924, 35 States 
reported 278 cases of smallpox. Last year, for the corresponding 
week, they reported 155 cases. One hundred and one cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1924, 82 cases; 1923, 28 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 25 cases. These cities reported two deaths 
from smallpox for the week this year. 

Typhoid fever.—Seven hundred and eighty-four cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended September 27, 1924, by 34 
States. For the corresponding week of 1923 the same States reported 
’ 782 cases. One hundred and one cities reported 279 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 202 cases for the week last year. 
The estimated expectancy for these cities was 221 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia.—Deaths from influenza and pieumonia 
(combined) were reported for the week by 101 cities as follows: 1924, 
384 deaths; 1923, 362 deaths. 
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City reports for week ended September 27, 1924. 


The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based 
on reports to the Public Mealth Service during the past nine years. It is, in most instances, the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week Suies nonepidemic 


years. 
If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
= Fg earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Diphtheria. Influenza. | Scarlet fever. 


Chick- | - Mea- Pneu- 
Mumps, 

Division, State, Cases, eases | MOMMA, | Cases, 
and city. Cases | Cases | Deaths| re esti Cases 
mated re- re- re- ported. mated re- 

ported. | ox pect- | ported. | ported. | ported. | Ported. ported. | expect- | ported. 


ancy. | ancy. 


NEW ENGLAND. | 


Maine: 
Lewiston_...--- 


Concord 


-o S&S Ow 


Massachusetts: 
Fall River~ 
Springfield. 
Rhode Island: 


~ 


HOS SOS © Co 

coo co cove oc co 
CO CO co 
Boe wo co ow 


New Haven__-_- 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. 


New York— 
Buffalo 


aso 


ol 

5 

Ro 

coms 


Syracuse 
New Jersey: 
Camden. 


Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh _____ 
Reading 
Scranton 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL. 


- 
COWS 


cocoon OFS & 


coco cone 
ee 


con 
~ 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland __.... 


4 
3 


oc 


Fort Wayne____ 

Indianapolis 

South Bend___- 

Terre Haute 
Illinois: 


8 Oe 


‘ 

oa 

mmo B com Ber 


Mich gan: 
De 


8 
Flin 1 
Grand Rapids - 1 
Saginaw__...... 2 


wook 
co 
scons 
ecco 
con co 
tome 


New Hampshire: 
Vermont: 
Pawtucket 
Providence. ___- 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport ____- 
Hartford ______. 
Ohig. 
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City reports for week ended September 27, 1924—Continued. 


| Diphtheria. | Influenza. Scarlet fever. 
| Mumps, | 
Division, Staite, ry Cases, cases Cases, 
and city. | Cases Cases Deaths; re- Cases 
re- re- re- ported. matec re- 
| Ported. | ovpect-| ported. ported. ported. | Ported. ported. | oxpect-| ported. 
ancy. ancy. | 
FAST NORTH | H j 
CENTRAL—con. | 
Wisconsin: | | 
Madison - -| 4 1 2 0) 0 0 5 1 1 0 
Milwaukee } 10 is ra 07 0 3 3 0 19 5 
Racine __- a 0 1 2) 0) 0 1 1 0 4 1 
Superior... 1 0 0) 6 1 i} 0 
| 
WEST NORTH | 
CENTRAL. 
Minnesota: 
Duluth ‘ 8 5 1 0 0 0 0 2 20 
Minneapolis __ _| 5 | 27 17 1 2 36 
Iowa: | 
Davenport... 2 1 0 1) 0 
Sioux City 0 2 0 1 4 
Waterloo... 1 | 1 0 0 1 0 
Missouri: 
Kansas 3 | il 6 0 1 3 4 2 
St. Joseph”... 0 2 0 0 0 0 3 | 
St. Lowis....... 6 M 11 0 5 19 90 
North Dakota: | 
Grand Forkes_- 0! 1 0 0 1 
South Dakota: | 
Sioux Falls... 1 4 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Nebraska: 
Lineoin . ....-.- 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 
a 3 4 16 0 0 0 0 6 2 1 
Kansas: 
Topeka. ....... 1} 3 0 0 0 0 2 2 1 5 
Wichita. ....... 0 3 2 0 0 0 0 3 0 
SOUTH ATLANTH. 
De aware: | 
- Wilmington... 0} 1 3 oO 0 0 0 2 2 4 
Maryland: 
Baltimore. ___.- 7 20 22 9 | 1 2 2 14 9 7 
Cumberland - 1 0 0 1 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
District of Colum | 
a: 
Washington.._. 1 ik 5 1 1 1 a 10 7 5 
Virginia: j 
1 3 0) 0 0 14 0 1 1 
Norfolk _....... 0. 3 0 0 0 0 2 0 1; 0 
Richmond . 0 0 0 0 1 6 6 
Roanoke ._____. 0) 5} 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 | 6 
West Virginia: | } 
Charleston ____. 0 3| 1 0 0 0 2 1} 0 
Huntington... 0 | 4| 6 0 2| 2 
Wheeling 0! 2| 0) 0 0 0 1 2) 1 
North Carolina: | | 
Raleigh... ._... 4 3 0 0 0 3 2 0 
Wilmington... 0) 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Winston-Salem 5 3 12 0 0 0) 1 3 
South Carolina: | | 
Charleston 0) 1 2 0 0 0 1 0 
Columbia. 3 0| 0 0 0) 1 0 
Greenville... 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Georgia: | | 
es 0 10 8 0. 1 0 0 4 6 3 
0 0 0 0 1 0 
0) 3 0 0 0 2 1 0 
Florida: 
St. Petersburg. 0 0 0 Oo 0 0 0o- 0 0 0 
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City reports for week ended September 27, 1924—Continued. 


| 
Diphtheria. | Influenza. * | Scarlet fever. 
les 


Division, State, Cases, | «(Cases Cases, | 
and city. cases esti- Cases | Canes | Deaths deaths | 


re- ported 
ported. expect- gested | parted: ‘ported. ‘ported. | Pore “expect- | ported. 
ancy. | | | ancy. 


FAST SOUTH | 
CENTRAL. | 


Kentucky: 
Covington 0 
Lexington... 2 
1 
0 


Louisville... ..- 


woe 


Alabama: 
Birmingham 2 
Mobile_- 0 
Mont gomery__ 0 


cor 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL. 


Arkansas: | | | % 
Fort Smith 
Little Roek - 


se 
tw 
on ce 


“Dallas 
Galveston..___. 
Houston 
San Antonio 


sc 
orcs 


MOUNTAIN. 


Montana: 
Billings... ._.. 
Great Falls____ 
Helena......... 


cow 
on S 
- Score 


New Mexico: 
Albuquerque 1 0 


to 


— 


Portland 
California: 

Los 

Sacramento 

San Francisco__ 


wow SCS Ore 
con 


| | | | | | 
3 
0 0 0 | 
| 2 0 | 
5 0) 0 
} 9 2 | 1 
0 0 0! 
| 3 0) 
Louisiana: } 
New Orleans__- 11 
Shreveport 
Oklahoma: 
0 2 
Te 
1 
: 2 
0 
— | 
Ida 
Cok 
Uta 
Nev 
PACIFIC. | 
Washington: 
Seattle 
| 
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City reports for week ended September 27, 1924—Continued. 


Smallpox. Typhoid fever. 
1923, | 83 | 
= 3 = 
NEW ENGIAND. 
Maine: 
a ene 33, 790 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 
Serre 73, 129 0 0 0 3 1 3 0 0 13 
New Hampshire: 
Se 22, 408 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 12 
Vermont: 
Se ere en 1 10, 008 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 
ae 23, 613 0 0 0 0 0;, Oo 0 1 7 
Massachusetts: 
ee 770, 400 0 0 0 16 6 1 , = 184 
| eras 120, 912 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 2 29 
Ps 144, 227 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 1 34 
ETE 191, 927 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 28 
Rhode Island: 
68, 799 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 16 
0 RISE EIS: 242, 378 0 0 0 5 2 3 1 1 53 
Connecticut: 
----| 143, 555 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 1 23 
1 158, 036 0 0 0 1 2 2 0 7 14 
ee 172, 967 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 2 32 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. 
New York: 
EE Le mee 536, 718 0 0 0 ll 3 1 2 18 142 
5, 927, 625 0 0 787 40 35 5 | 167 | 1,138 
eer 317, 867 0 2 0 0 2 2 {ae 51 
184, 511 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 0 39 
New Jersey 
124, 157 0 3 0 0 2 1 0 23 
2 Sees 438, 699 0 0 0 6 4 3 1 41 73 
127, 390 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 7 31 
Pennsylvania: 
DRS ocbacactapeeoente 1, 922, 788 0 0 0 40 15 ll 0 410 
LS Diinpath chtinbtibencn 613, 442 0 1 0 6 4 3 0 7 142 
110, 917 0 0 0 0 1 3 0 10 17 
140, 626 0 0 0 3] 1 2 0 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL, 
Ohio: 
CE ee 406, 312 0 0 0 ll 2 2 0 0 112 
Lt Sntiamcksieittinekil 888, 519 1 0 0 13 3 ll 0 22 143 
261, O82 0 6 0 2 1 1 0 0 69 
EE REET, RAS 1 0 0 5 2 4 1 7 63 
Indiana: 
CO SE ae aoe 93, 573 1 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 34 
342, 718 1 6 | 0 4 3 1 83 
7H, 709 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 
68, 939 0 0 0 0 1 0 25 
Illinois: 
2, 886, 121 1 6 0 42 & 10 0; 113 578 
SR od , 96 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 
EO See 79, 675 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 20 
0 0 0 0 2 6 18 
higan: 
905, 668 2 6 0 23 7 6 1 “68 223 
- Sea 117, 968 0 2 1 2 1 0 0 4 20 
Grand Rapids. ............... 145, 947 1 0 0 1 1 0 0. 2 23 
icin sudieliandnwenalogueats 69, 754 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 17 
Wisconsin: 
AE RS SS 42, 519 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 3 5 
EROS ae 484, 595 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 13 90 
| SES eee 64, 393 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 10 
EN a 139, 671 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 8 


= 


Imonary only. 


! Population Jan. 1, 1920. 2 
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Division, State, and city. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL, 


Sioux City 
Missouri: 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 


Farg 


South Dakota: 


West Virginia: 
Charleston 
Huntington 
North Carolina: 
Rakeizh 


South Carolina: 
Charleston 
Columbia 


Savannah 
Florida: 

St. Petersburg 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL, 


Kentucky: 
Covington 
Lexington 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 


Smallpox. é Typhoid fever. | 
estimated.| | & | & | | 
|o 
| 
| 
of of o| 1] 
241, 891 2] 2) 2) 1 0 
140, 923 1 0 
| 
351,819} 1/ ©; O| 3] 2] 3 1 
7,232; O| of Oo 
903,853; O 9] 9] 5| 4 
of... 
58, 761 4 o| o| 6 
24,382} 1 0 o| 2 1 
| 
52, 555 o 0 2 1 0 0) 
7,281]; o| 2} 2 
| 
117, 728 o 06 0 1 2 4 1 
773, 580 o| 0 0 12 12 13 2 
32,361} oO; o| a2] 1] Oo 
437, 571 o 1; of 5 3| 
181,04) O| 0 1 2} 2) 
5,502! o| o| i 2} 0 
45,5007] 0; O} O| of 3] 2 
1 56, 0 1 1] 3 | 
2,177} 1: O| of 
3,719; © of o| o| 
56,230| 0 2] 1 1} 
oO} o| 2] 2] 5 
6 o| 1 1} 0 
35,7399; OF 1 o| of oF 
222,963 | 1| 4] of 1! 
15,937] O| O| O 1 o| 
89,448] 0 | o| 4 1 4} 
2,43; of of of of of 
56,050| O| 2 i 0, 
| | 
57,877; o| o| oF of of} 
43,673] 0, 0) 0 1 1 
257,671! of} 3! 54 Fi oF 


Whooping cough, cases 
reported. 


ww 


cose 


Deaths, all causes. 


| 
| | 
Minnesota: 
82 
Jowa: 
2 72 
0 30 
St. Lous 1 175 
North Dakota: 
0 7 
Nebraska: 
0 68 
Kansas: | 
1 14 
SONTH ATLANTIC, 
| 
Delaware: 
Wilmington. 6 29 
Maryland: | 
Distriet of Columbia: | 
12 109 
3 | 14 
0 9 
0 22 
K 7 
0) 18 
2 
Georgia: | 
0; 3 
7 
19 
| 
li 
15 
| 3 
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| City reports for week ended September 27, 1924—Continued. 


Smallpox. Typhoid fever. 


Popula- 
tion 
Division, State, and city. July 1, 

1923. 


estimated. 


ported. 
estimated 
expectancy. 


reported. 


expectancy. 
Whooping cough, cases 
reported. 


Cases, estimated 
Tuberculosis, deaths re- 


| Cases 
Deaths reported. 
Cases, 

| Deaths reported. 

| Deaths, all causes. 


| 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL—continued. 


BS 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL, 
Arkansas: 


Little Rock 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma 
Texas: 


ceco ¢ coco co 
ecoo co ce o 
CS wo 


MOUNTAIN, 
Montana: 


New Mexico: 
Albuquerque 
Ut 


ah: 
Salt Lake City 


oo coco wooo 
oo cf 8S 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920, 


| 
Tennessee: 
170, 067 0 0 0 4 1 17 2 0 
121, 128 0 0 0 1 4 
Alabama: 
195,901; 5 0 7 4 16 | 1 2 
ER ES SES 63, 858 | 0 0 0 1 1 2 0 0 
pS SEE 45, 383 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
70,916 | 0 Of 
|} 2] 1% 
54, 00 |.....- 1 0 30 
ebltininiecianleailibpaiiinial 101, 150 0 0 0 17 
177,274; 0 il 45 
44,877, 0 0 0 15 
eae 16, 927 0 2 9 
27, 787 0 3 6 
Missoula... 112,668 | o 0 4 
Idaho: 
| 0; oO 2 
Colorado: 
272, 031 | 1 9 S4 
126, 241 0 0 30 
Nevada: 
ee 12, 429 | 0 0 4 
PACIFIC, | 
* Washington: 
Oregon: 
273, 621 3 1 0 3 2 2 0 
California: 
666, 853 | 1 15 0 19 6 5 1 183 
69, 950 0 4 0 0 1 1 0 0 13 
San Francisco................. 539,038 1 0 0 6 1 7 1 0; 130 
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City reports for w week ended September 27, 1924-——Continued. 
‘Cerebro- Lethargic | Poliomyelitis 


Ty 
_ er. 


| spinal 5 encepha- | (infantile 
meningitis. litis. _ paralysis). 


Division, State, and | 
city. 


Cases, est | 
expectancy. | 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts: 


yorcester 
Connecticut: 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. 


New York: 
Buffal 


cs ecco 


Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia___. 
Pittsburgh 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL. 


cco cfc 
cco c 


Ohio: 
Cleveland ____ 
Columbus 


coco 


soso 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
6 6 
6 0 
0 0 
0 0 


ofc ooo 


Grand Rapids. 
Saginaw 


WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL. 


Kansas City... 
St. Louis | 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. 
Delaware: 
Wilmington... __ 
Maryland: 
Baltimore. 
South C 
Cc 


ida: 
St. Petersburg... 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL. 


Louisiana: 
New Orleans__-_- 
‘Houston. 
MOUNTAIN. 
Montana: 
Billi 


California: 
Los Angeles 
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- 

Fall River_______ 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 | 0 1} 0 0 
| 
| | | : | | | | 0 0 
| 
New York.......| 2 0 0 | 1 | i} 0, 0 0 
Rochester. 1 0} 4 o| 0 0 
ew Jersey: | | 2 1 | 0 0 
5 i oO 
| 
| 

Miinois: | 4 

2) 2] 3 | 0 

| of 0 o| o 
| | | | 

Minnesota: 

Missouri: 0 | 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 | 0 

0 0 0 2 0; 0 0 
| | | 

o| of e| of of of of of vt 1 1, 0 0 

Georgia: | 9 o| 0 0 
oO 0 0 Oo; 0 | 
Savannah 0 1 0 0 °| 0 0 0 

| | | 

of o| of} 1 1} o| of of} 0 
| 0| 0 0 0 o! 0 i | 0 0 0 0 0 
| | 0 1 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Helena. 0 1 4 10 0 0 0 
Missoula. 0 0 0 
PACIFIC. 

Washington: 

o| of o| of 0 

~ 
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The following table gives a summary of the reports from 105 
cities for the 10-week period ended September 27, 1924. The cities 
included in this table are those whose reports have been published 
for all 10 weeks in the Public Health Reports. Eight of these cities 
did not report deaths. The aggregate population of the cities report- 
ing cases was estimated at nearly 29,000,000 on July 1, 1923, which 
is the latest date for which estimates are avilable. The cities report- 
ing deaths had more than 28,000,000 population on that date. The 
number of cities included in each group and the aggregate popula- 
tion are shown in a separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, July 20 to tad 27, 1924. 
DIPHTHERIA CASES. 


1924, week ended— 
July | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
26. 2. 9. 16 23. 6. 13. 20. 27. 
TER cckngncedsannatinael 560 477 538 456 494 480 455 521 649 779 
New England................- 59 47 60 47 48 35 135 56 55 
Middle Atlantic. ............-. 222 188 197 149 189 167 139 139 177 255 
East North Central 103 91 88 269 85 88 |} 3125 151 
West North Central 37 40 43 38 49 50 47 91 90 492 
South Atlantic... 21 28 22 40 39 568 673 OF 89 
East South Central. 6 3 6 7 9 s 7 13 22 
West South Central__ 15 12 7 13 15 11 10 18 13 24 
ES ET 14 5 10 22 4 16 1 12 15 18 
CR 87 71 90 49 43 56 29 58 7 66 73 


253] 178| 136] 121| 109] 102 87 104 
New England...............-- 59 41 11 2B 23 26 i} 114 9 6 
Middle 204} 160 97 65 46 41 56 40 36 3 
East North Central........... 155 126 75 51 37 225 18 25 328 1 
West North Central... 22 16 ll 7 4 3 4 2 42 
South Atlantic... 43 34 36 16 10} 8 3 
East South Central. 6 3 2 4 5 1 1 1 0 7 
West South Central. 5 3 0 1 1 0 1 0 1 29 
/ “See 6 3 1 4 2 4 0 38 
28 16 18 10 9 4 6 3 73 15 

SCARLET FEVER CASES. 

340 369 | 360} 248) 291| 307 | 253 | 462 586 
New 38 40; 36 24 28 29 35 | 133 38 46 
Middle 85| 40| 50; 48) 97] 128 
East North 90; 126) 108 57 74| 274 68 97 | 399 13 
West North Central... 65 65 61 61 75 48| 104) 4172 
South 15 20 21 12 21) $26 22| 624 32 36 
East South Central. .__. 7 2 | 3 10 13 9 2 6 4 17 
West South Central_.. 9 Il 5 9 5 5 5 10 10 8 
Mountain............. 5 7; 12 5 4 17 3 10 9 16 
21 21 16 20 20 27 21 40 


1 Figures for Barre, Vt., estimated. Re not received at time of going to press. 
2 Figures for Cleveland, Ohio, ae 

3 Figures for Superior, Wis., estimated. 

4 Figures for Fargo, N. pa estimated. 

5 Figures for Raleigh, N. estimated. 

Figures for W Del., Tampa, Fla., estimated. 

? Figures for Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma, Wash, ., estimated. 


} 
MEASLES CASES. ‘ 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, July 20 to September 27, 1924—Continued, 
SMALLPOX CASES. 


October 17, 1924 


1924, week ended— 
July | Aug | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
26. 16. 23. | 30. 6 | | 
108 116 106 93 71 66, G4 | 87 83 
0 0; 0 06 6 0) 10 0 a 
Middle Atlantic_._........_.- 9 9 7 8 8 " 4) 2 3 6 
East North Central... 36] 23]! 242) 9 wl 
West North Central __- a 15 28 5 3; 9) it 418 
Sonth Atlantic... 3 3; 4 6 4 52 | 5§| $2 1 3 
East South 18 8 18 13) 16 | 3 8 | 5 
West South Central... 0 2 | 0 1 4 3 1 
2 2 | 1 1 2 2 @ @ 2 1 
TYPHOID FEVER CASES. 
191 | 191 | 250; 238/ 220/ 199! 229; 197 | 281 
New 6 4 15 8; 12 il 
Middle Atlantic. 59 59 63 65) 41 50} 54 59 
East North 17 20 30 29 22; 222 27; 31] 325 39 
West North 9} 22| 22| 17; 2] i9 a} «17 
South 25 31 44; 37 35 | 534 36/ 32 5 
East South Central____--____- 29 36 40; 24 49; 48 32 25 15 il 
West South Central... -______. 22 17 19 | 26 29 | 25 10 | 15 15 17 
7 4 5 9 7 13 9 18 
15 21 7 13 3 14 715 19 
INFLUENZA DEATHS. 
3 13 | s 7 13 | 4 6 7 | 
New England................. 0 0 1{ of 10 1 | 
Middle 0 6 3 4 4 | 3 2 5 
East North Central 0 2 2 2) 23 3 0 | 2 
West North 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 1 ‘1 
South Atlantic... 2 0 1] 41 3 
East South Central 1 0 0 0) 1 0 0 0 3 
West South Central... --_..- 0 0 1 0 1} 2 0 0 3 1 
0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Pi intinindacsksces 0 1 0 2 0 | 0 0 0 0 1 
PNEUMONIA DEATHS 
| 304! 202} 271) 251) 313] 306) 308) 371 
Middle Atlantic. | 326! 131] 115] 102) 136] 152] 120] 125 152 
East North Central... | SO; 48 & 53 | 367 | 
West North Central. 9 7) 13) 18 9 23; 22 417 
South Atlantic. ............... | 3 2 32; 534 32] %37 37 12 
East South Central_--___.___- | 6! 12 10 10 | 5 12 17 15 9 14 
| 17 13 16 13 17 17 22 | i5 | 20 


1 Figures for Barre, Vt., 


estimated. 


2 Figures for C leveland, Ohio, estimated 
* Figures for Superior, Wis., estimated. 

‘ Figures for Fargo, N. Dak., estimated. 
§ Figures for Raleigh, N. C., "estimated. 
6 Figures for Wilmington, Del., and Tampa, Fla., estimated. 

? Figures for Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma, Wash., estimated, 


Reports not nar at time of going to press 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1923. 


Group of cities. 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 


Number 
of cities 


= 


Aggregate 
population of 
cities report- 

ing cases. 


Aggregate 
population of 
cities report- 

ing deaths. 


105 


New England_............ 
Middle Atlantic 

East North Central__- 
West North Central. 
South Atlantic 

East South Central. 

West South Central. 


97 


28, 898, 350 


12 
10 
17 
14 
22 
7 
8 
9 
6 


1, 275, 841 


éases. a | 
saneseedtenbonieneseiad 12 2, 098, 746 2, 098, 746 
wientidtiiadbininiatetictieanaaaael 10 10, 304, 114 10, 304, 114 
. atinttininineanaipeeiaals 17 7, 032, 535 7, 082, 535 
nddemadtiaasedoasamaaiads ll 2, 515, 330 2, 381, 454 
ebtsigginilitpnatdnieebominaihetd 22 2, 566, 901 2, 566, 901 
7 911, 885 911, 885 
6 1, 124, 564 1, 023, 013 
9 546, 445 546, 445 


FOREIGN AND INSULAR. 


BOLIVIA. 
Communicable Diseases—La Paz—August, 1924. 


During the month of August, 1924, communicable diseases were 
reported at La Paz, Bolivia, as follows: 


Disease. Cases. 


Total number of deaths from all causes, 234. Population, estimated, 100,000. Information as to new 
cases, received from General Hospital; statement of deaths received from cemetery authorities. 


CANADA. 


Communicable Diseases—Ontario—August 31-September 27, 1924 (Com- 
parative). 


During the four-week period ended September 27, 1924, com- 
municable diseases were notified in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
as follows: 


31-Sept. 27, 
Aug. 31 Sept. 27, |! sept. 2-29, 1923. 


Deaths. Cases. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Chancroid 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

German measles 

Influen 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 


umps 
Paratyphoid fever 
Pneumonia 
Poliom — (infantile paralysis) 
Scarlet fever 
Septic sore throat 
Small 
Syphilis 


Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 


Population, 2,182,947. 2 Only 40 per cent reported. 
1 Not reported in 1923. 


10374°—24}——4 (2655) 


Deaths. Disease. Cases. | Deaths. 
Disease. — 
Cases. Deaths. 
7 7 2 2 
188 6 | 245 17 
6 1 | 13 7 
2119 61 169 74 
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CUBA. 
Communicable Diseases—Habana. 
Communicable diseases have been notified at Habana, Cuba, as 
follows: 


Sept. 1-10, 1924. Remain- 
: ing under 
Disease it we ment 

New | Sept. 10 

cases, | Deaths. 924. 

1 From the interior, 15. 2 From the interior, 40. 
Typhoid fever—Santiago. 


Information dated September 30, 1924, shows the presence of 
typhoid fever at Santiago, Cuba, with four reported cases during 
the week ended September 27 and a number of unreported cases 
believed to exist in the city. 

EGYPT. 
Status of Plague. 


Plague has been reported in Egypt as follows: Week ended August 
26, 1924, two cases, of which one case was notified at Port Said. 
Week ended September 2, 1924, five cases occurring in three districts. 

Summary.—Total number of cases reported in Egypt from January 
1 to September 2, 1924, 354, as against 1,337 cases reported for the 
corresponding period of the year 1923. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Typhus Fever—St. Helens.' 

An additional case of typhus fever was reported at St. Helens, 
England, Great Britain, September 20, 1924. The case was stated 
to have been under observation in hospital since August 31, 1924. 
Total number of cases reported to date, eight, with four deaths. 


HAWAII. 
Plague-Infected Redents—Vicinity of Honokaa. 

During the period August 19 to September 10, 1924, five plague- 
infected rodents were reported found in the vicinity of Honokaa, 
Hawaii. Of these, two were found dead September 6 and 8, re- 
spectively, and three trapped August 19 and September 6 and 10, 
respectively. 


1 See Public Health Reports, Sept. 19, 1924, p. 2447, and Sept. 26, 1924, p, 2493. 
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JAPAN. 
Typhoid Fever—Tokyo.'! 


Typhoid fever has been reported at Tokyo, Japan, as follows: 
Week ended August 16, 1924, 162 cases with 25 deaths; two weeks 
ended August 30, 1924, 353 cases with 52 deaths. Present officially 
estimated population, 347,608, including 1,189 foreigners. 

LATVIA. 
Communicable Diseases—July, 1924. 

During the month of July, 1924, communicable diseases were re- 

ported in the Republic of Latvia, as follows: 


Disease. Cases. Disease. Cases. 


P tion, 1,990,000. 
POLAND. 


Communicable Diseases—July 27-August 2, 1924. 


Communicable diseases were reported during the week ended Au- 
gust 2, 1924, in Poland, as follows: 


Districts 
showing 
Disease. Cases. Deaths. greatest 
number of 
deaths. 
a 
Diphtheria 7 7 | Volhynia. 
Dysentery.......... 417 55 | Stanislawow. 
Malaria... 
247 26 | Lwow 
| | 


SPAIN. 
Mortality from Certain Diseases—Barcelona—July, 1924. 


During the month of July, 1924, mortality from certain causes 
was reported in the Province of Barcelona, Spain, as follows: 


Disease. Deaths. Disease. | Deaths. 
| 

Cancer____- ‘Tuberculosis - - 23 
Diphtheria__ * Typhoid fever_ 68 
118 | 


Population, 1,054,541. Total deaths from all causes, 2,308 


1 Public Health Renesia, ‘Sept. 19, 1924, p. 2447; Sept. 26, 1924, p. 2493, 
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SUMATRA, 
Malaria—Batoe Bahra— May, 1924.' 


During the month of May, 1924, 212 cases of malaria, with 24 
fatalities, were reported at Batoe Bahra, Island of Sumatra. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER. 


The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 


Reports Received During Week Ended October 17, 1924.2 


China: 
| Aug. 2-Sept. 6... 
India: 
Caleutta : 
adras ___.| Aug. 31-Sept. 
Siam: 
Bangkok | Aug. 10-16 


yj 20-Sept. 5, 1924: Cases, 7. 
| Jan. l-Sept. 5, 1924: Cases, 354. 
Corresponding period, year 
1923, 1,337 cases. 


| Aug 19-Sept. 10, 1924: Five 
| plague-infected rodents found 
in vicinity. 


Bombay 

Karachi 

Madras Presidenc y 

Rangoon | 17 2B 

Syria: | 
| Aug. 11-20 


SMALLPOX. 


Boli 


British Africa: 
Kenya— 
Tanganyika Territory_.| Aug. 17-23... __. 1 
British South Africa: | 
Northern Rhodesia Aug, 12-18. 2 
Canada: 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver Sept. 14-20. __ 
== Aug. 31-Sept. 27, 1924: Cases, 13. 
“hina: | | 
Dominican Republic: 
La Romana 


AUG, 16 
| 
| 


Port Said 
Gibraltar 


' See Public Health Reports, Jan. 18, 1924, p. 134; Feb. 15, 1924, p. 320; and Sept 1924, 
From medical officers of the Public Service, American and 


CHOLERA. 
Plaee. Date. Cases. Deaths. | Remarks. 
| 
7 
1 1 | 
1 
PLAGUE, 
| | 
Hawaii: 
| 
India: | 
3 3 | 
pt. 6....| 14) 6 
26 | 24 | 
| | | 
| 
| | | | 
Egypt: | 
6 3| 
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FEVER—Continued. 
Reports Received During Week Ended October 17, 1924—Continued. 
SMALLPOX—Continued. 
Place. Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remar‘s. 

Aug. 17-23........ 9 7 

| Aug. 24-30... ..... 3 3 

Aug. 30-Sept. 6__-- 14 4 

Java 

East Java— 

West Java— 
Aug. 6-38........ Province. 

Mexico: 

July 21-27, 1924: Cases, 8. 
Portugal: 

Aug. 11-Sept. 6... 5 1 
Switzerland: 

is: 

Union of South Africa: 


TYPHUS FEVER. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources, 


ile: 
Talesheme............2--- Aug. 31-Sept. 6_.../.......- 2 | Sept. 6, 1924: About 31 cases in 
vicinity. 
ypt: 
June 1 1 
Great Britain: 
hospital from Aug. 31, 1924. 
Palestine: 
deaths, 4. 
Union of South Africa: 
Reports Received from June 28 to October 10, 1924.' 
CHOLERA. 
| | | 
Place. Date | Cases. | Deaths. | Remarks. 
| 81,635; deaths, 56,740. 
| | | 47,419; deaths, 27, 794. 
| June 29-Aug. 18 10 | 
May 11l-June 28__- 293 | 259 
June 20-Aug. 30___ 135 | 116 
June 1-31. ........ 7 | 6 
June 29-Aug. 24 14 
May 11-June 28__- 98 7 
June 29-Aug. 23 | 22 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER—Continued. 
Reports Received from June 28 to October 10, 1924—Continued. 
CHOLERA-—Continued. 
Place. | Date. Cases. | Deaths, Remarks. 
Jan. 1-May 1924: Cases, 78; 
deaths, 37 Corresponding g pe- 
ried 1923: Cases, 125; deaths, 37. 
Apr. 27-June 4 | Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 
June 29-Aug. De. 
Persia: 
June 1-30. ........ 1 
Philippine Islands... ........-- June 15-28, 1924: 32 cases, 22 
deaths, including suspects. 
June 2%-July 5, 1924: 5 cases, 4 
deaths. 
June 22-28. ......-. -~--| Suspect. Occurring in a non- 
resident. 
Province— 
1 1 
Mar. 30-Apr. 1 1 
Siam: | 
May 4-June 28___. 21 18 
| June 20-Aug. 7 4 
Straits Settlements 
| June 29-July 2 1 
On vessel: | 
Case in Eurepean member of 
crew. (Case removed to hos- 
pital. Vessel left May 16, 1924, 
arrived June 8 at Durban, 
| South Africa; left Durban June 
10 for Trinidad and Cuba. 
PLAGUE. 
Algeria: 
Mostaganem.............-- July 21-28......... Seaport. 
Argentina: 
Brazil: 
British Fast Africa: 
Kenya— 
Tanganyika Verritory..| Feb. 24-June 1| 2 
June 26-July 3 2 
May 1-31, 1924: Cases, 28, deaths, 
23. June 1-30, 1924: Cases, 97; 
Feb. 1-Apr. 20____- 59 deaths, $4. 
Canary Islands: 
‘Teneriffe — 
Celebes: } | 
and Menando....| July 27-Aug. 1 plague rat. 
Ceylon: 
.| May 11-June 28___ 7 | 10 plague rodents. 
June 20-Aug. 16__- 17 15 | Plague-infected rodents, 17. 
ile: 
China: 
May 4-June 21. 25 | Cases not reported. 
Nanking July 20-Aug. Present. 
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EVER—Continued. 


Reports Received from June 28 to October 10, 1924—Continued. 


PLAGUE—Continued. 
Place. Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
lor: 
May 16-June 30__. 4 1 23,717; found in- 
ected, 107. 
July 1-Aug. Rats taken, 34,185; found plague- 
| July 2-Aug. 5, 1924: Cases, 12. 
Total, Jan. 1-Aug. 28, 1924— 
cases, 350; deaths, 177; corre- 
sponding period, preceding 
year—cases, 1,286. 
City— 
1 1 | First case, Apr. 2; last, Apr. 2. 
1 1 | First case, July 6; last, July 6. 
Port 4 First case, Apr. 24; last, Aug. 21. 
15 8 | First case, Jan. 2; last, Aug. 10. 
Province— . 
44 35 | First case, Apr. 1; last, Aug. 27. 
1 1 | First case, Aug. 9; last, Aug. 9. 
3 3 First case, June 21; last, June 21. 
1 1 | First case, Jan. 31; last, Jan 31. 
0 SEES: SS eer 106 33 | First case, Feb. 18; last, July 18. 
3 2 |. First case, Apr. 21; last, Aug. 22. 
10 3 | First case, Jan. 17; last, May 13. 
EES SE 10 1 | First case, Jan. 6; last, May 22. 
26 | First case, Apr. 9; last, May. 17. 
32 | First case, Jan. 2; last, June 28. 
28 | First case, Feb. 5; last, Aug. 1. 


| 
Madras 


Madagascar: 
Diego S Z 


May 4-June 21____ 50 
June 29-Aug. 16___ ll 
May 11-June 14___ 10 
May 18-June 21__. 16 
Aug. 17-23. ....... 2 
May 7 
Aug. 28 
May 11-June 28___ 77 
June 29Aug. 16__- 128 
May 4-June 28___. 10 
July 20-Aug. 3 
Apr. 20-June 21___ 121 
June 29-Aug. 7 
June 
June 22-July 10__. 14 
1 
June 5 
“Apr. 1-June 
5 
Apr. 1-June 30____ 105 
4 


Reported July 15, 1924: Cases, 
29; deaths, 6. 


-| July 15, 1924: Near Kukuihaele, 


Island of Hawaii, 1 plague rat. 
Apr. 20-June 28, 1924: Cases, 

192,874; deaths, 84,656. 
June 29-Aug. 9, 1924: 

3,639; deaths, 3,214, 


Cases, 


Jan. 1-May 31, 1924: Cases, 706; 
deaths, 463. 
Including 100 square kilometers 
of country. 
0. 


July 1-31, 1924: 1 case, 1 death. 
Jan.-July, 1924: Cases, 4; 
deaths, 3. 

To June 1924: 2; 
death, 1. 


20, Cases, 


Seaport. 
Interior. 


Buboniec. 

Apr. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 138; 
deaths, 128; bubonic, pneu- 
monic, septicemic. July 1-31, 
1924: Cases, 53; deaths, 53. 


| Bubonie and pneumonic. 


Bubonic, pneumonic, and septi- 


cemic, 


Greece: 
44 
10 
10 
13 
2 
19 
72 
124 
66 
4 
Shizuoka Prefecture— | 
Higashi 
Java: 
East Java— 
Soerabaya..............| 14 
1 
4 
Tananarive Province... ___- 
Tananarive 12 
Other localities -........._.} 97 | 
\ 
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FEVER—Continued. 
Reports Received frem June 28 to October 10, 1924—Continued. 
PLAGUE— Continued. 
Place. Date Cases. | Deaths. Remarks 
Persia: 

Bander ll 6 

1 1 | Landed at quarantine. 

Mohammerah..............}..... lll 78 

Bag y 30, 1924: Cases, 9; 
Do... 1-31, 1924: Cases, 6; deaths, 
Lima (city) May 1-June 30___. 5 5 
1 
Russia: 
Don Cossack Territory — 
in marmots tn 6 localities. 
Siam: 
May 4-June 14__.. 3 3 
July 13-Aug. 2 2 
South Nigeria ‘(West Africa): 
Union of Apr. 27-June 7, 1924: Cases, 28; 
deaths . Dee. 16, 1928, to 
May 31, 1924: Cases, 347; 
deaths, 208 (white, 51 cases, 26 
oni, 269 cases, ‘182 
t uly 1-31, 1924: cases, 
4; deaths, 2. 

May 11-June 14, 1924: Cases, 21; 
deaths, 9. June 22-28, 1924: 
Plague-infected mouse found 
in Kroonstad District. 

Smithfield District... - July 13-19......... In natives on two farms. 
On vessel: 

At Marseilles, France; removed 
to quarantine station. Case 
occurred in an Arab fireman 
embarked at Aden. Vessel left 
Yokohama, May 3 and Co- 
lombo, Ceylon, June 22, 1924, 

SMALLPOX. 
Arabia: 
Bolivia: 
| May 1-June 30___- 10 9 
| July 5 3) 
Brazil: | 

| May 18-24........ 

| May 18-Aug. 1 5 

Rio Janeiro.............| May 18-24........ 

British Africa: | 
Kenya— 
Mombasa..............| May 4-31......... 
Tanganyika Territory. June 15-21........ 
Uganda— 
Entebbe --.....-..-| Feb. 
British South Africa: 
Northern Rhodesia --.......| May 6-June 30___- 74 Natives. 
Canada: 
British Columbia— 
June 15-28. ....... 
June 29-Sept. | Not including suburbs. 
Manitoba— | 
Winnipeg-.... | July 13-Aug. 1.... | 
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EVER—Continued. 
Reports Received from June 28 to October 10, 1924—Continued. 
SMALLPOX — Continued. 
Place. Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
Canada—Continued. 
New Brunswick— 
Restig: County...) June 1-30_.... 
Aug. 17-23... 
June 1-30, 1924: Cases, 4. July 
July 20-26. 1-3i: Cases, 7. 
June 22-28. -...... 
Que! 
Montreal - - ---...------ June 8-14 
Ceylon 
Chile: 
Antofagasta... ..........---- Under treatment at lazaretto, 2 
Aug. 24-30. ......- cases, 
1-7... 1 | This.report covers the two prin- 
cipal districts of Valparaiso. 
China: 
May 11-Jane Present 
June 29-Aug. Do. 
June 9-29. ......-- 41 3 
July 6-Aug. 23. Do. 
| May 4-June 28___- 30 24 
June 29-July 12_- 3 3 
May 12-June 28_ 22 7 | 
June 20-Aug. 10. 4 1 
May 13-June 23 _ | 
c May 4-June 28 - ll 1 | British municipality. 
Colombia: | 
Apr. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 7; 
State— deaths, 2. 
Apr. 1-June 30 6 2 
May 18-31 ........ 3 1} 
gypt: 
City— 
Cairo .| Feb. 7... 157 42 
Port Said ...| June 18-24. 1 2 
.| June 25-July “4 
France: 
May 21- 31. 
| July 21- Aug. ‘31. 
Great Britain: | 
England and Wales _______. May 25-June 28, 1924: Cases, 342; 
Counties— | June 29-July 26, 1924: Cases, 
Derby May 25-June 28__. 213. 
June 20-July 26...) 

| from Lower Bebington Dis- 
| trict, 2 miles from docks. 

London -.........-- June 29-July 26_- 

Northumberland._.| May 25-June 28___| 

_| May 25-June 28. | 

June 19-July 26_.__| 

ing). 

June 29-July 27 

(West Rid- | May 25-June 28___ 
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FEVER— Continued. 
Reports Received from June 28 to October 10, 1924—Continued 
SMALLPOX—Continued. 
Place. Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
Apr. 21-June 15--. 7 9 
aiti: 
Port au Prince. --.....-.--- July 6-12.........- Developed at Cape Haitien. 
Hungary: 
July 20-Aug. 2. ORS 
Apr. 20-June 28, 1924: Cases, 
28,396; deaths, 6,753. 
7,483; deaths, 1,927. 
May 4-June 28___. 432 299 
June 29-Aug. 160 101 
May 11-June 28__. 36 32 
July 6-Aug. 51 36 
Kar: May 18-June 28__. 51 18 
June 29-Aug. 31 13 
May 18-June 28__- 32 10 
June 29Aug. 30__- 103 36 
May 11-June 28__- 53 21 
June 29Aug. 16__- 22 
Indo-C Jan. 1-May 31, 1924: Cases, 4,700; 
deaths, 1,353. 
Bcccnccncciedsecceen Apr. 27-June 28__- 145 79 | Including 100 sq. km. of sur- 
rounding country. 
June 29-Aug. 2.... 43 16 Do. 
aq: 
y: 
June 1-28, 1924: Cases, 141. June 
29-Sept. 13, 1924: Cases, 217. 
(Reported as alastrim.) 
June 1-28_......... Reported as alastrim. 


East Java— 
Madoera Residency— 
Sampang 
Malang 
Pasoeroean Residency -- 


West Java— 


Do. 
Palestine... 
Samaria Province— 
Samak 
Paraguay: 
Asune ion 


Persia: 
Bushire....... 
Peru: 
Poland 


May 26-June 21. 


June 8-14___ 
May 5 
July 4-26. ......... 7 
Apr. 13-June 28___ 501 
June 29-Aug. 248 
May 31-June 27... 3 
1 
May 1-June 30___- y 
July 8-14_......... 
May 4-June 28___. 96 
June 29-Sept. 6___. 62 
May 25-31. ....... 1 
June 14-20. .._.... 2 
July 1-Aug. 
3 
May 27-June 2.__. 1 
2 
Jan. 1-June 30...../........ 


Do. 
July 1- “3, 1924: Cases, 51; deaths, 
9. Jan. 1-July 31, 1924: Cases, 
1,693; deaths, 264. 


Epidemic. 
Epidemic Aug. 5, 1924. 


Apr. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 4. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
district. 
0. 


State of Oaxaca. 
June 17-23, 1924: 20 cases in 
northern districts. 


Present. 
Many cases reported. 


1924: Cases, 299; 

eaths 

June 29-July 26, 1924: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 5, 


| 
Javi 
Mexico: | 
Durango. 2 
4 
1 
Salina Cruz.............- 1 
= 
— 
| 
i i 
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FEVER—Continued. 
Reports Received from June 28 to October 10, 1924—Continued. 
SMALLPOX— Continued. 
Place. | Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
Portugal | 
May 25-June 28__. 7 2 
| June 29-Aug. 23__. 15 1 
une 29-Sept. 13... 1 19 
Siam: 
| Ape. 27-June 3 5 
ain: 
| 1} Year 1923: Cases, 160, 
Malaga... ._____- | June 29-Sept. 8 23 
Aug. 24-30. ....... 4 
Do | July | 
Vigo 1 
Straits Settlements: | | 
Sumatra 
Switzerland: | | 
Syria: 
Tunis: | 
| May 27-June 30___ 17 40 
Do July 1-Sept. 9! 12 | 
Turkey | 
white, native, 152), one 
| death. June 29-July 31, 1924: 
12 native deaths; 3 white cases, 
Cape Province ............- Outbreaks. 
Rest Londen... July 27-Aug. 
Orange Free May 4-10. | Do. 
Yugoslavia | | 
n vessels 
| Bombay, India. Vessel left 
| Bombay Apr. 16, 1924. Pa- 
tient, European. 
S. Mount Evans ‘| | At Fla., from Man- 
chester, England. 
TYPHUS FEVER. 
| ! 
geria: | | 
ican dthaticcamgeaiben May 1-June 30___- 24 9 Year 1923: Cases, 1,166, of which 
| | 27 were in the military popula- 
tion. 
Bolivia: | | | 
Brazil: | 
Bulgaria: | | 
| | June 16, 1924: 2 cases in Laza- 
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FEVER—Continued. 


Reports Received from June 28 to October 10, 1924—Continued. 
TYPHUS FEVER—Continued. 


Place. Date. Cases. 
Chile—Continued. 
May 2 
June 29-Aug. 30... 16 
May 25-June 
June 29-Aug. 
June 2-16. .....-.-- 6 
May 11-June 
May 1-June 30___- 10 
| 6 
| May 1-June 30__.- 43 
2 
Apr. 1-June 4 
gypt: 
Alexandria... _| June 25-Aug. 4 
Cairo. ... _| Feb. 19-June 17_-- 52 
Port Said. a July 24-Aug. 5... 3 
Germany: 
July 13-19........-. 2 
Great Britain: 
England— 
Aug. 7-Sept. 11---- 12 
Ireland— 
Dublin. 
Do. 
Lismore... 
Longford 
Bagdad _.......- 
City— 
Mexico: 
| May 1-June 30___- 2 
May 4-June 28. __. 59 
| June 29-Sept. 6__.. 75 
July t-Aug. 
Palestine: 
Aug. 19-25. ....... 
July 1-Aug. 25... 
July 15-21......... 
Peru: 
Portugal: | 
June 15-21.......- J------2- 
July 27-Aug. 40 
Spain: 
July 10-16......... 
Syria: 
June 8-14........... 1 
July 14-20......... 1 
Tunis: 
May 27-June 9_... 4 


Deaths. Remarks. 
or. 17 | Aug. 30, 1924: 53 cases reported 
11 | present. 
27 
Present. 
5 
ABS nace Apr. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 6. 
BRIS Apr. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 37. 
uly 1-31, 1924: Cases, 2. 
3 | One suspect case: July 10, 1924. 


Locality, vicinity of Liverpool. 
Last previous outbreak of 
typhus in England: At Birken- 
head, Feb.-Mar., 1922: Cases, 
12; deaths, 3. 


__| July 1-31, 1924: Cases. 2. Jan. 1- 


July 31, 1624: Cases, 8; deaths,1, 
Apr. i-June 30, 1924: Cases, 108. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
district. 
0. 


Mar. 30-June 28, 1924: Cases, 
2,947; deaths, 277. 

June 29-July 26, 1924: Cases, 265; 
deaths, 19. 


Jan. 1-31, 1924: 14,275 cases. 
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Reports Received from June 23 to October 10, 1924—Continued. 
TYPHUS FEVER—Continuel. 


Place. Date. ' Cases. | Deaths. | Remarks. 
| 
Turkey: | | | 
Constantinople May 18-June 7 | 2 
July 6-Aug. 30____| | 1} 

j.....-....| Mar. 1-June 30, 1924: Cases, 418; 
| | deaths, 45. July 1-31, 1924: 
| | cases, 101; deaths, 19. (Col- 
| ored, 93 cases; white, & cases.) 

deaths, 23. 
6. 
| | deaths, 5. July 1-31, 1924: 
| | Cases, 9 
| | deaths, 11. July 1-31, 1924: 
Johannesburg May | deaths, 5. July 1-31, 1924: 
» June 29-July 26___! Cases, 8; deaths, 2. 
YELLOW FEVER. 
Brazil: | 
May 11-17. 2 1 
Salvador: | 
San Salvador............... Present in San Salvador snd 
| | | vieinity. 


